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.//w II 

ISLAM AND THE CHALLENGE OF INTERFAITH 

ACTIVISM 


Iza R. Hussin 


About the Author 

Iza R. Hussin is a Ph.D. candidate at 
Georgetown University in Government and Islamic 
Studies, and a graduate of Harvard University, 
where she received her B.A. in Social Studies and 
M.A. in Middle Eastern Studies. A Muslim and a 
citizen of Singapore, Hussin has lived in the United 
States since 1996, and lived in Australia for much 
of her childhood. A native speaker of Malay and 
English and a scholar of Arabic, she has traveled 
extensively. Most recently, she spent the summer 
in Mauritius. Hussin has appeared on television to 
discuss World Islam and her own experiences as a 
Muslim woman and scholar. She has been active in 
several Islamic and interfaith organizations, and 
serves on the Advisory Council of Friends of Open 
House, a group committed to Jewish-Christian- 
Muslim dialogue in North America about concerns 
for coexistence and civil rights in Israel and 
Palestine. She has published an article on Islamic 
law and issues in contemporary legal reform in the 
post-colonial world in Inter Alia: The University of 
Durham Law Review (Spring 2000). Her BA. thesis 
from Harvard University, “ Re-Enchanting 
Politics: The Case of HAMAS in Palestine,” was 
based on independent fieldwork, research, 
language training, and residence in Israel and 
Palestine. Because of her thesis work, she became 
a Hoopes Prize nominee. 

This EDS Occasional Paper is based on 
Hussin’s presentation at a luncheon for 
Anglican, Global, and Ecumenical Studies 
(AGE) on September 27, 2001. 


Introduction 

The world became a smaller, more fragile 
place on September 11th, not because we all 
came within the reach of attackers, but because 
we have all been given the opportunity to grow 
closer in our fear and our grief. In the words of 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu, “as a superpower 
the United States has been initiated, in a 
manner so shocking as to be unbelievable, into 
the vulnerability that is the reality for most of 
us in weaker nations.” 1 While we will all 
discover as individuals what God requires of 
us in the days to come, as people of faith in 
this country we have been called to accept our 
initiation into the world as it is, not as we 
imagine it to be. We must face the ways in 
which what we do here affects the li'ves of 
people we will never have to see, and teach 
ourselves the lessons that history offers. None 
of us can afford to do otherwise. 

These have been eye-opening times for 
me, as a student of religion and politics, as a 
Muslim woman from the post-colonial world, 
as a foreigner in this country. I write as all of 
these things, most of all as a person of faith 
whose eyes have been opened to both the 
problems and the opportunities which face us 
in this time. I myself did not understand the 
full implications of September 11th on the 
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United States or many other parts of the world. 
I did not expect that Muslims, Arabs, and many 
others would come under attack themselves. I 
realize now that the neighbors who offered to 
walk with me, and the friends who called to 
find out how I was, knew what I did not know 
before September 11th—that I had reason to 
fear, and that our only protection against those 
who benefit from fear and hate is community. 

It was through the vigils and rallies and 
late-night discussions with Christians and 
Muslims that I realized that it was what we 
did not know about each other that bred 
suspicion and fear. When it came to Islam and 
Muslims, the need for informed responses was 
even more urgent because people and 
communities all over the country were being 
targeted for blame and punishment due to 
perceptions about their race, religion, and 
difference. The situation was made worse by 
media and government responses, which 
increased anxiety at the expense of information 
and deliberation. 

I have come to understand that the most 
important thing any of us could do to address 
the wrongs that have been done—to the 
victims of the attacks in Washington, D.C. and 
New York City as well as to those who have 
been and continue to be hurt by the reactions 
to those attacks—is to commit ourselves as 
fully as possible to education: about the people, 
places, and security we lost, about those we 
fear, and about the world we have come to live 
in and continue to influence on a daily basis. 

The Episcopal Divinity School (EDS) 
community has been inspirational to me for 


its openness and genuine passion for truth. I 
learned much from delivering this paper as part 
of the AGE lunch series. 2 It became clear to me 
during the discussion that in order for interfaith 
dialogue to be a meaningful exchange between 
equals, the fact of Christian power—the power 
of individuals, symbols, churches, and 
cultures—must be acknowledged. What also 
has become clear is that information can be 
the greatest impetus to action. At a time when 
ideas and information are more political than 
ever, the EDS community cannot take lightly 
its power to change people and policy, nor the 
communities it can influence. As an institution 
and as individuals, you have behind you 
communities which could change the face of 
this country and the world as we know it, 
because God has given you the difficult 
challenge of being Christian, American, and 
informed in the 21st century. 

This paper will cover only the basics of 
the religion of Islam, and the demography and 
geography of Muslims in the world today. I 
will outline, but in no way fully explain, the 
historical background that informs the 
relationships between Muslims and the major 
world powers today, and the way Muslims 
perceive, and are perceived by, the world at large, 
but especially in the West. Finally, we will come 
to the events and discoveries of the recent past, 
in order to arrive at a point of common departure 
from which to act and to unify under the wide 
canopy of justice and faith. This is the destination 
to which all the information and explication of 
this paper is aimed. 
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Islam 

The first thing Muslims are taught about 
their own religion are the Five Pillars of Islam, 
the core of Islamic practice and spirituality. 
These are: (1) the declaration of belief, the 
shahada : “I bear witness that there is no god 
but God, and that Muhammad is His Prophet;” 
(2) the five daily ritual prayers; (3) fasting from 
dawn to dusk throughout the month of 
Ramadhan; (4) tithing ( zakat ) to the poor; and 
(5) performing, if able, the pilgrimage to 
Mecca to perform the set of rituals and 
observances which are called the Hajj. 

The core of Muslim belief is the unity of 
God, which points also to creation under one 
God and the unity of humankind. The Qur’an 
(which means “recitation, reading”) is believed 
to be the word of God, revealed to Muhammad, 
peace be upon him, through the angel Gabriel. 
The Qur'an is the fundamental source of all 
Muslim theology and practice. Muslims 
accept the revelation of the books of 
Abraham, Moses, David, and Jesus, and the 
prophecy of all those who came before 
Muhammad, but also believe that 
Muhammad is the last of the Prophets and 
that the words which were revealed to him are 
the perfect revelation. Muslims believe in a 
Last Day, during which all creation will be 
called back to God and judged. 

The Muslim World 

There are about 1.3 billion Muslims in the 
world today, 3 about a quarter of the world’s 
population. Indonesia, with close to 200 million 
Muslims, is the world’s largest Muslim country. 4 


The five nations with the largest number of 
Muslims today are all outside the Middle 
East: Indonesia, India, China, Pakistan, and 
Bangladesh, totaling 700 million. Together they 
account for about half of all Muslims. 5 Islam is 
the world’s fastest growing religion, and the 
second most populous. Demographically, 
Muslims form the world’s youngest population, 
and its poorest. 

The U.S. State Department puts the total 
number of the world’s refugees at 15 million, 
of which 80% are Muslim. 6 The world’s 
largest producer of refugees is Afghanistan, 
with a full six million of its population seeking 
a life outside its borders in this decade alone, 
and forming a third of the world’s current 
refugee population. 7 

In the United States, there are 7 million Muslims, 
from all regions of the world. 8 Many came for the 
opportunities offered and many also fled their 
home countries in search of a safe place in which 
to bring up families. Some have been here since 
the first slaves were brought in from Africa. African 
Americans form the largest Muslim community in 
the U.S., followed by Asians (mostly from South 
and Southeast Asia), and then Arabs. 9 Contrary 
to the impression many people—including 
politicians and media professionals—have, most 
Muslims are not Arab, and most Arabs in 
America are not Muslim. The majority of Arabs 
in America are Christian. There are 15,000 
Muslims in the U.S. Armed Services. 10 

Gender 

It is a source of continual puzzlement to 
me that the one image the media has used more 
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than any other in typifying Islam is that of the 
woman in hijab (or head covering). 11 The 
media generally portrays the hijab as a symbol 
of Islam’s oppression of women and the 
passivity and ‘alienness’ of Muslims as a group 
apart. Firstly, most of the Muslim women I 
know in this country do not wear the headscarf, 
let alone the black coverings of women which 
American television and newspapers often use 
as symbols of Islam. Secondly, the ones who 
do are vocal, passionate women who have 
chosen to run against mainstream culture and 
messages about Muslim women, asserting 
their identity, daily and publicly, as Muslims. 

It has not been Muslim men who have been 
most visible in the days since September 11th. 
It has not been beards and foreign dress which 
have been the subject of ridicule and hostility 
and violence, as much as it has been the 
Muslim women who have chosen to wear 
hijab. Many people, including academics who 
study the Muslim world, continue to see hijab 
as a symbol of the oppression of women in 
Muslim societies, depriving women of choice 
and agency. I find it ironic that the same people 
who write and speak so fervently for a 
woman’s right to choose cannot accept the 
possibility that hijab is a choice, and in the 
U S. and many parts of the Muslim world, it 
is a choice made freely. 12 

Islam, like many other religions, has been 
used in ways which objectify and silence 
women, but in the lives and worship of Muslim 
women, including myself, it is a liberative 
force. Muhammad’s practice and teachings 
placed the works, voices, and status of women 


on a par with that of men, and the Qur’an 
makes clear the equality of human beings 
before God regardless of their gender. Muslims 
consider themselves part of the Abrahamic 
tradition, and while Islam counts in its history 
many feminist figures from within this 
tradition, the first feminists in Islamic (i.e., 
postQur’anic) history were the women of the 
Prophet Muhammad’s community. These 
women led troops into battle, were teachers 
of the religion, gave legal opinions, and after 
Muhammad’s death these women were among 
the main transmitters of his traditions. 

Under the shari’ah, 13 Muslim women 
have had the right to own and inherit property, 
to work, to worship, to organize, and to speak 
since the very beginning of Islam in the 7th 
century. The Taliban’s edicts on women 14 
reflect a theology unknown to most Muslims, 
and are based on certain Afghan traditional 
practices and their own very particular 
ideology. Reading them, it is difficult for me 
to believe that those who wrote the edicts 
prohibiting Afghan women from seeking 
medical care, employment, self-determination, 
and freedom without harassment, have even 
read the Qur’an, which unequivocally grants 
women these rights and more. Unsurprisingly, 
perhaps, the Muslim world’s encounter with 
Western feminism has colonial roots. The 
British administrators justified their 
occupation of Egypt (which began in 1882) 
by appealing to a sense of the moral superiority 
of European ideals and ways over that of “the 
Orient.” The interests of the British 
government, like that of many colonial 
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governments before and after it, including the 
United States, can be said to have been purely 
economic and strategic. Nevertheless, their 
methods and rationale were ideological and often 
calculated. The historical record reveals their 
deliberate strategy of supporting women in 
Egyptian society in the hope that it would be a 
further source of pressure against traditional rule 
in Egypt. Evelyn Cromer, the British Consul 
General and a strong supporter of women’s 
emancipation in Egypt, was also a founding 
member and president of the Men’s League 
for Opposing Women’s Suffrage in England. 15 

It is no surprise, then, that even now there 
are religious scholars and politicians all over 
the Muslim world who see the rhetoric of 
women s rights as a neo-colonialist attempt to 
destabilize “traditional” Islam and its culture. 
The fate of Muslim women has not been much 
helped by Western attempts to pit them against 
their rulers, their families, and their societies. 

The American news media now call our 
attention to Afghanistan’s “War on Women” as 
if to say that any war we, the U.S. and the world, 
undertake against Afghanistan would be a War 
tor Women. While it might be perfectly correct 
to say that it is time someone stood up for the 
women and children of Afghanistan, it would be 
cruel and disingenuous to say that we can better 
their lives by bombing 16 their cities and towns. 

The Northern Alliance and the tribal 
warlords of Afghanistan have also treated 
women as chattel, buying and giving women 
as gifts. 17 The U.S. government speaks 
favorably of anyone who will help them 
against the Taliban, but the point must be made 


that Saddam Hussein was on the cover of Time 
magazine in the 1980s, endorsed by the American 
government as a hero because he was willing to 
help the U.S. fight Iran. 

Colonialism 

I grew up in the 1980s in Sydney, Australia. 
My parents were graduate students from 
Southeast Asia, and their friends were from all 
over the world. It was only recently that I realized 
that almost all of our friends, theirs and mine, 
were refugees—Vietnamese, Argentinians, 
Yugoslavians, Ethiopians, Lebanese, Iranians, 
Chileans, Kenyans, Greeks, Cypriots, 
Palestinians, and Iraqis. And the way kids pick 
everything up from each other with no visible 
means of communication, like a cold, I picked 
up their memories and anxieties. 

My friend Doan told me about her long 
boat ride from Vietnam to Australia, and it was 
not for many years after that I realized that 
she had fled under cover of night, like many 
of my friends, from her home, from civil war 
or intolerable circumstances of living. As an 
eight-year old from Singapore, growing up in 
Australia during the 1980s, I had no reason to 
dream the dreams of refugees, but my mother 
dying in the shelling of Beirut became a 
regular part of my dream life. While I don’t 
remember any kids from Lebanon, I still 
remember having their nightmares. 

So one thing I am learning about Muslims 
is that we all see the world through colonized 
eyes. We have all been traumatized by the 
Great Game, 18 by the world wars, by the Cold 
War; we are all afraid of having our lives. 
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already run in the language and currency and 
culture of the West, taken over once again. 

My parents generation in Singapore had 
to sing four or five national anthems in the 
past 50 years —God Save the King and Queen , 
the Japanese anthem, the Malaysian Negaraku , 
and the Singaporean Majulah Singapura. Most 
Muslim nation states were formed in the latter 
part of this century, as a direct result of Western 
power, divided between empires and 
combatants arbitrarily. They were plagued 
internally with ethnic and religious strife, 
themselves a direct legacy of colonial policies 
of divide and rule. 

The Middle East, Central Asia, Africa, 
South and Southeast Asia are all direct 
descendants of colonial, often explicitly 
Christian, rule. All were battlegrounds of 
conquest, world wars, and cold wars. The civil 
and religious conflicts which continue to rage 
within them now are fought along the same 
lines, except that the main combatants and 
beneficiaries of the past—England, France, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, the United 
States—have mostly left the regions behind. 
Today, the requirements of Western foreign 
and domestic policy often mean that Muslim 
leadership and governments are installed and 
then de-installed by the West, resulting not 
only in rampant instability but the complete 
unsustainability of social, economic, or 
democratizing programs. 

At least 400 years of experience in 
colonialism breeds not only mistrust and anger. 

It breeds unstable governments and hyper¬ 
orthodox religion and tradition. It makes 


battlegrounds of women’s bodies, men’s 
minds, and children’s lives. It means the 
devaluation of human life. It means that the 
large majority of Muslim children are children 
of war, living in hunger and poverty, without 
education or healthcare, and that Muslim parents 
will support anyone who claims to represent 
them, because their needs are so desperate. 

None of this history excuses anyone. It 
does not explain away the many problems 
world Islam has, which many of its leaders 
benefit from perpetuating. It does, however, 
underline the fact that a consciousness of the 
pervasiveness of colonialism and neo¬ 
colonialism continues to affect the way Muslims, 
privileged or otherwise, see the rhetoric of 
internationalism, of human rights, of capitalism, 
and of globalization. Reading the newspapers 
and thinking about the leadership of the 
Muslim world, I have come to believe that, 
even taking into account the distortion of and 
bias against Islam in the West, some charges 
against Islam of corruption, weakness, bad 
judgment, conservatism, exploitation, and 
misogyny do have bases in fact. 

However, blame and punishment do not 
come close to solving the real and growing 
problems facing the Muslim world, 
problems for y?hich the West cannot deny 
some responsibility. Each generation of 
Bangladeshi children is smaller than the one 
that came before it because of malnutrition 
Hungry and fearful people do not make good 
Political, religious, social, or personal 
decisions. The daily spectacle of starvation and 
brutality, and the subtler phenomena of 
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helplessness and exploitation, really do 
reinforce the idea that some lives are worth 
more than others. 

Recent Events, Muslims, and Interfaith Work 

Since September 11 th, I have heard Muslims 
disavow terrorism and terrorists as having 
nothing to do with Islam. While I would like to 
be able to say that, I don’t think it is strictly true; 
those who claim to represent Islam base their 
work and their politics on what they believe to 
be Islam. It is not enough to say that the bin 
Ladens of this world have nothing to do with 
Islam, or represent only a tiny minority of 
Muslims, just as it is not enough to say that 
the mob that attacked an Islamic center in 
Chicago in the aftermath of September 11th, 
or the people who target Muslim men and 
women on the street for assault and blame, or 
the news networks that preach hatred and war, 
have nothing to do with America. 

Every once in a while, I catch myself being 
grateful and surprised when I hear TV news 
anchors assert that Muslims are Americans too, 
that not all Muslims are terrorists, that Muslims 
and Arabs and Sikhs, all those we suspect and 
fear, have the right to due process, to not be 
subjected to racial profiling, and to be treated 
with respect and peace. I catch myself being 
grateful and surprised because these were things 
that had not been said before, and it is gratifying 
to finally hear them. But then I think, why should 
we congratulate the news media and the 
American government for asserting that Muslims 
have the right to equal protection under the law, 
when those are guarantees on which the United 


States bases its very existence? With all the wars 
waged in the name of Christianity, Buddhism, 
Judaism, Hinduism, and Sikhism, is it such a 
surprise that Islam, like these others, is also a 
religion of peace? 

Though it is a big step from where we have 
been in the past, I know from having these 
conversations with many in and out of EDS, that 
the time has come when we must bravely say 
that this progress we have made is not nearly 
enough. It cannot be enough for us to be pleased 
with offering to fellow human beings and citizens 
those rights we ourselves have taken for granted. 
In airports, planes and public spaces, difference 
has become the main criterion for suspicion. In 
its war against terrorism, the American 
government is in danger of equating Islam with 
hostility, and seeking out Muslims for 
punishment. In our need for security, we risk 
denying the very principles for which we 
have claimed to stand—fairness, tolerance, 
nondiscrimination, legal protection, freedom 
of dissent and worship, and mutual respect. 

I find it important to remind myself that in 
these times, people who would never have come to 
a church or a mosque have found themselves praying 
together. Christian communities in unlikely places 
have rallied to protect their Muslim and Arab 
neighbors. Rabbis and Buddhist monks are standing 
outside mosques during Friday prayer, directing 
traffic and keeping Muslims safe. And Muslim 
communities, whose cultural survival strategy has 
always meant staying apart, are sending 
representatives to schools to teach kids about who 
they are. These sad and fearful times are without 
question good times also. 
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While we analyze the past and try to navigate 
the future, the only way to rebuild from these 
tragedies is to act. The following are suggestions, 
based on my own experience, for actions to be 
taken which will turn information, courage, and 
faith into concrete foundations for change. 

Build Communities for the Long Term 
While the work of countering some 
stereotypes and educating some communities 
about Islam and the possibilities for interfaith 
work within the U.S. has been effective, the long¬ 
term work of community building would be so 
much more valuable. I pray that nothing like 
September 11th will ever happen again to 
anyone, but having a network already in place 
among us will help prevent us from seeing the 
same mistakes made again. Interfaith 
relationships are based on trust, respect, and 
common beliefs and needs, which encourage us 
to turn our differences into shared assets. These 
relationships take time to build, and given the 
impetus we have had in the recent past to get 
together and work for change as well as 
understanding, there has never been a better time 
to begin a commitment to long-term relationships 
between people of faith. 

Recognize and Fill the Need for Education 
The American government’s use of Biblical 
language not only discomfits many Christians 
and non-Christians alike; it demonstrates a 
profound lack of sensitivity to the dangers of 
implicating religion in state power and 
warfare. The need for education about 
religions and race in U.S. schools at every level, 
and in public information agencies at every 
generational level, is acute. 


Crucial also is the need to begin to see 
patterns in history: 5% of the world’s population 
resides in the U.S., but it consumes 30% of the 
world’s energy. 19 Inequalities in power, wealth, 
consumption, and standards of living have grown 
by exceptional amounts, and at the top of every 
list is the U.S. 20 Americans, who wonder why 
the world seems to be so suspicious of U.S. power 
and so resentful of American wealth, often do 
not comprehend the full extent of their own 
privileged position over the rest of the world. 

In another EDS Occasional Paper , Valerie 
Batts cites a definition of “modem racism” as 
“the expression in terms of abstract ideological 
symbols and symbolic behaviors of the feeling 
that blacks are violating cherished values and 
making illegitimate demands for changes in the 
racial status quo.” 21 She goes on to elaborate: 
“[i]t is, further, the attribution of non-race related 
reasons for behaviors that continue to deny equal 
access of opportunity to blacks and other targets 
of systemic oppression.” 22 

I find, through many of my experiences of 
listening to Muslims in this country, that Batts’ 
comments about racism in America ring true 
among Muslims also. When Muslims are 
accused of being un-American in their ways of 
life, when they are stopped by law enforcement 
personnel and denied civil rights because of their 
outward appearance, we cannot call this security. 
Call the Media to Account for their Actions, 
Positive and Negative 

In an age of instantaneous communication 
and global news networks, the media wield more 
power to persuade, inform, and influence than 
many realize. In less than an hour after the attacks 
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on Washington and New York, footage and live 
coverage of our shock, fear, and speculations 
were being seen in India, Singapore, Taiwan, and 
Australia. Increasingly, newspapers, television, 
and the Web form our only sources of 
information, not only about the world outside, 
but also about our own cities and neighborhoods. 

It is time we held the American and world media 
responsible for the messages they send and do 
not send, for the accuracy and decency of their 
reporting, and for the lessons they teach our 
children as well as our policymakers. 

Involve Policymakers in Education and 
Peacemaking 

Discussions have begun in the legislature and 
government about which civil rights need to be 
reviewed in the light of pressures on American 
security; what sacrifices will be made in 
relationships and goodwill with other countries 
and at home. Call your political representatives, 
organize meetings, rally support. Amnesty 
International has warned that government 
attempts to counter a perceived “terrorist threat" 
could result in human and civil rights abuses 
not only against suspects, but also against 
legitimate asylum seekers, and against racial 
and religious minorities: 

Despite positive calls for tolerance and 
restraint by the authorities...more than 540 
attacks on Arab-Americans and at least 200 
on Sikhs have been reported in the week 
following the attacks. 23 
Get in Touch with Muslims—Individually 
and Institutionally 

Muslim communities all over the U.S. are 
gathering support, holding outreach activities, 


educating, and learning as they never have 
before. While there are many ways of learning 
about the religion and the people, reading a 
primer or a paper does so much less than sharing 
a meal and asking people what they believe and 
how they have experienced life since the 
tragedies of September 11th. 

Conclusion 

In these frustrating and confusing times, I 
have found wisdom and peace in unlikely places. 
For me, this is yet another sign that God and 
goodness are in places I have not in the past had 
to look, that God is in neighborhoods, 
congregations, and comforts I have not in the 
past needed to seek out. What a blessing that 
lesson has been. 

The world is a fragile place. It has always 
been so. What has changed is that within the 
hearts of its most powerful citizens, a space 
has been made from which we may discover 
our own roles in preserving this world, as well 
as those of the peoples for whom fragility has 
always been a way of life. 

GLOSSARY OF 
COMMONLY USED TERMS 

Allah: “The God,” in Arabic, the proper noun referring 
to the One God. Muslims understand this God to be the 
same one who inspired prophets and revelations before 
Muhammad, within the Abrahamic traditions and outside 
them. The Arabic language refers to God in the masculine 
gender, which grammatically can refer both to the 
masculine and the neuter, the collective and the singular. 

Muhammad: The Prophet to whom the Qur an was 
revealed in the 7th century, considered by Muslims to be 
the perfect example of a Muslim life and leadership. It is 
considered respectful among Muslims to follow his name 
with “peace be upon him.” The same is done for all 
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exemplary figures in the Qur’an, including Mary, the 
Prophet’s wives, and other prophets. The record of 
Muhammad’s life, practice, and sayings is the Hadith, 
whose compilation is an entire field in Islamic 
studies. The practice of the principles embodied in 
these teachings is called the Sunnah. Muslims do 
not worship Muhammad. 

Islam: The religion to which Muslims adhere. The word 
itself translates into “submission,” the active surrender 
to the will of God; a Muslim is “one who surrenders to 
the will of God.” While it is perfectly acceptable to 
refer to Muslims as Moslems, it is inaccurate to call 
them Muhammadans. 

Islamic: Referring to actions and ideas—a person is not 
“Islamic’ or “un-Islamic,” but a person’s actions and 
philosophy can be. 

Islamist: Used in the Western press often to refer to 
“extreme,” “fundamentalist,” or political Muslims and 
groups. It has also been used in scholarship to refer to 
political parties and individuals whose platforms involve 
the extensive use of Islamic imagery and symbolism, who 
call upon the state to revise its laws, practices, and 
institutions to better fit an ideal vision of the Muslim 
polity, derived from an understanding of the Qur’an, 
Sunnah, and Shari’ah. In many Muslim countries, these 
groups form a significant portion of the political 
opposition and hence have been understood to be an 
outgrowth of democratization. 

Fundamentalist: Used in the Western press as a 
derogatory term in much the same sense as “Islamist.” In 
its literal sense, the term fundamentalist—one who 
strives to keep to the fundamentals of her faith— 
describes most Muslims. The term itself was first used 
to describe Christian groups. 

Qur’an: The holy book of Islam, revealed verbatim by 
God through Gabriel to the Prophet Muhammad. The 
Qur’an is in Arabic. Translations of the Qur’an are 
understood to be interpretations. 

Shari’ah: The body of Islamic law, derived from the 
Qur’an, Hadith, as well as community consensus and 
individual decision. There are few Muslim countries 
whose legal systems are pure shari’ah law; most Muslim 
countries have a European-based constitution and legal 
code, supplemented either by a body of Islamic law, or 
by Islamic courts, whose interpretation of the law varies. 

Fatwa: A legal opinion, made by a mufti (jurist), in 
answer to a specific case brought before him/her. Non¬ 


binding and non-universal; no mufti can command 
Muslims outside of the case to take any action, and no 
mufti can give a command to kill any person, since a 
death sentence, or any sentence in a criminal case, may 
only be given after a full Islamic trial. The letter and spirit 
of the shari’ah and Islamic thought tend to avoid coiporal 
and capital punishment by all means possible, short of a 
confession given in full knowledge of the penalties, and 
a willingness by the person accused to accept 
punishment. Except in rare cases, a mufti is not an 
official of any government, merely one, among many, 
learned in the law and religion. 

Jihad: Translates as “striving,” “effort.” Refers in Islam 
to the struggle within the self to obey the will of God— 
known as the greater jihad —as well as the struggle with 
the external world—the lesser jihad. Under Islamic law, 
war cannot be undertaken except in defense, and civilian 
life, property, and rights are entirely off limits. 

Imam: Muslim communities do not have clergy, 
churches, or formal hierarchies. Muslims worship in 
mosques, which are places for ritual and congregational 
prayer as well as for education, community building, and 
recreation. An Imam is one chosen by his community to 
lead prayer, and that decision is made on the basis of a 
person’s knowledge of religion, rather than age or power. 
The ummah is the universal community of Muslims, a 
relationship set out in the Qur’an which ties all Muslims, 
regardless of nationality, to a single polity. 

RESOURCES ON ISLAM, MUSLIMS, AND 
RELATED QUESTIONS 

WEB RESOURCES 
On Islam and Muslims: 

Search engine and encyclopedia: http://islam.about.com/ 
mlibrary.htm 

Statistical information on the world’s religions: http:// 
www.adherents.com/ 

General sites on Islam and Muslims: http://www.aril.org/ 
Islam.html and http://islamicweb.corp/popup.htm 

On refugees: 

Population Reference Bureau: http://www.prb.org 
State Department source for refugee figures: http:// 

usinfo.state.gov/regional/ea/timor/taft.htm 

U.S. Committee for Refugees: http://www.refugees.org/ 
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Reference site on refugees: http://www.libra 17 spot.com/ 
know/refugees.htm 
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Chalfont, Jessica. / Am Muslim , Rosen Publishing 
Group, 1997. 

Nasr, Seyyed Hossein. A Young Muslim's Guide to the 
Modern World , Library of Islam, 1994. 

On Gender: 

Ahmed, Leila. Women and Gender in Islam: 
Historical Roots of a Modern Debate , New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1992. 

Haddad, Yvonne Yazbeck and John L. Esposito, eds. 
Islam, Gender and Social Change , New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1998. 
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Sacred Text from a Woman's Perspective , New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1999. 

Webb, Gisela, ed. Windows of Faith: Muslim Women 
Scholar-Activists in North America , Syracuse, NY: 
Syracuse University Press. 2000. 

Islam in America: 

Anway, Carol Anderson. Daughters of Another Path: 
Experiences of American Women Choosing Islam , Lee’s 
Summit, MO: Yawna Publications, 1996. 

Austin, Allan D., ed. African Muslims in Antebellum America: 
A Sourcebook , New York: Garland Publishing, 1984. 
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linages of Islam, Beltsville, Md.: Amana Publications, 2001. 
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Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1993. 
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ENDNOTES 

Letter to EDS President and Dean, published in 
“Common Fare,” Week of October 8 th Issue # 4 , p. 12. 

AGE is the acronym of Anglican, Global and 
Ecumenical Studies at Episcopal Divinity School. 

3 Http://www.adherents.com 

4 182.5 million in 1997, CIA World Factbook (http:// 
www.cia.gov/cia/publications/factbook/). 

5 Http://islamicweb.com/popup.htm 

Http.V/usinfo.state.gov/regional/ea/timor/taft.htm 

In the year following January 2000, the U.N.H.C.R. 
reported 800,000 refugees created by the situation in 
Afghanistan, (http://www.libraryspot.com/know/ 
refugees.htm) 

American Muslim Council (http://www.amconline.org). 

The ten states with the highest concentration of 
Muslims are California, New York, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, Virginia, Texas, Ohio and 
Maryland (listed in order of population)...There are 
more than 1000 mosques, compared to 600 in 1980, 
230 in 1960 and 19 in 1930. In addition, there are 400 
Islamic schools (108 full-time), over400 associations, 
an estimated 200,000 businesses, and over 80 
publications, journals, weekly newspapers, etc.” Early 
1990s figures reported in : http://www.colostate.edu/ 
Orgs/MSA/find_more/iia.html. 

10 Public Services Office for the U.S. Army: http:// 

www.dtic.mil/armylink/news/Oct 2001 / 
a20011010muslimsoldiers.html. 

" Hijab comes from the Arabic “to cover,” and 
commonly refers to the various head coverings some 
Muslim women wear. The practice differs very widely 
among Muslim communities. 

12 Naheed Mustafa, a Canadian-born Muslim woman, 
writing about her experiences wearing hijab: “True 
equality will be had only when women don’t need to 
display themselves to get attention and won't need to 
defend their decision to keep their bodies to themselves.” 





















































